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as that of 1914, could have taken Labour into a Coalition
in 1910. And it is extremely unlikely that so shrewd a
political realist as MacDonald would have seriously
considered the idea for a moment. "I am not at all in
favour of Coalition Government" he had said in debate
on the relations between the two Houses (March 30).
But as a matter of fact it seems equally unlikely that a
proposal of office was ever either made to MacDonald
or passed on by him to his colleagues. MacDonald, for
one thing, was not even leader of the Party in 1910, nor
had Labour been represented at the Constitutional
Conference, out of which the project of a Coalition
sprang. Moreover Mr. Lloyd George, who was the centre
of the whole negotiation, has been good enough to tell
me that he does not believe that a place in the projected
Cabinet was ever offered to MacDonald, and that his
opinion is emphatically corroborated by Mr. Winston
Churchill. Lord Crewe, who was so close to Asquith
at the time, also feels sure that no offer was made. Mr.
J. H. Thomas too discounts the story, as does Mr. Barnes,
who was still at that time Chairman of the Labour
Party. Mr. Barnes tells me that he knows of no reason
to doubt MacDonald's loyalty to the Party, nor does he
consider it in the least likely that, if other Labour
Coalitionists were required, either Henderson or Roberts
would have been selected. Against this must be set the
fact that Arthur Henderson, as I have been told by two
persons who had it from his own lips, seems clearly to
have believed that at any rate an offer of some kind was
made, and that he was sounded on it. Perhaps, as a
precautionary measure, MacDonald asked Henderson
for his opinion of such a proposal, if it should ever be
made; and this may have combined with rumour in
the Lobbies, always suspicious of mysterious transactions
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